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ABSTRACT 

The history of vocational education in the United 
states from 1860-1930 is seen from a different perspective than that 
in existing accounts of the rise of mass vocational education. In 
this perspective, x'ocational eaacation is defined broadly as 
encompassing professional training, including training for 
professions that emerged in that era (such as accounting) , and 
evening and extension classes of colleges and universities. Although 
most advocates of vocational education in the public schools focused 
on "industrial" education^ — education for factory work — the demand for 
commerce-oriented vocational courses exceeded that for industrial 
courses. A major role was played by proprietary (prof i . venture) 
schools, especially correspondence schools, which enrolled an 
astounding number of students during this period. The majority of 
students who took vocational courses between 1890 and 1930 did so not 
as teenagers in public high schools but as adults who had already 
commenced their working careers. During this time, however, prominent 
educators such as John Dewey called for a kind of vocational 
education relating job skills and underlying sciences, aimed at 
preparation for a mobile career, and taking place in full-time 
institutions. Starting in the 1920s and continuing into the 1930s, 
the model of full-time, school-based vocational training began to 
replace prior models of evening classes. (103 reference notes) 
(KC) 
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PREFACE 



Hie Nttional Center on Education md Bmplqymem if ftnded by the Office of Educational 
Research and bnpiovemem (OERI) of tlie U.S. Depaitnem of Education. Hie Oenier la baaed at 
Teachers Colkge. Columbia Unlverrity, in New Yorit Qty. Hie RAND Corponiion of Santa 
Monica. California, and Wadiington, D.C., is a paitner wltti Teachers CbUege in this eoterpiise. 

This publication appeals in the Center's Conference Paper Series. lUs series consists of 
baclcground papers prepared for the September 5-7, 1989 conference, Education and the Economy: 
Hard Questions, Hard Answers. The paper has been feviewed by two readers external to the 
[Hoject and the Center, and was tppnrnd for publication by Center leadeiship. 

For inforaiation about ordering additional copies of this document, write or call: 

National Center on Education and Employment 
Box 174 

Teachen College, Columbia University 
New Yort^ New Yoik 10027 

(212) 678-3091 



This publication is based on woric sponsored whcdly or in pan by the Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement, U.S. Depaitmem of Education, under gnnt number OQ08690008. Its 
contents do not necessarily reflect the views of OERI, the Depanment, or any other agency of the 

U.S. Government. 



This ptpc' depots from exiidiig acoounti of the riie of mut vocational education in the 
United Stttet between 1900 md 1930 in tevenl ways. Rnt, it defines vocttional education 
broadly to enoompan professiooal training, including tnining for new professicof like accountancy, 
and compiiKs material on the evening and extemion danea of odlegei and univenttlet. While 
most advocates ot vocational educ^on in the public schools focused on "industiial" 
educatiCR— education for factory work— the demand for vocational counes oikmed lowaid 
commerce exceeded that for industrial counes. especially in public schools, colleges, and 
univenities. Second, it emphasizes the role of pfx>prietaiy (piofit-ventuit) schools, especially 
oorrespondenoe schools, which enrolled an astounding number of students seeking vocational 
educatkm. Finally, it underscores the preeminence of continuing education in this period. The 
great minority of Americans who took vocational courses between 1890 and 1930 did not do so as 
teenagen in public high schools but as young adults who had aheady commenced their woiking 
caieeis. 

Admittedly, ttiis is not the way in ^ch we usually think of vocati(Mud educatkm. Our 
image of vocational education as coutks taken in preparation for work by children or adolescents 
in puUic schools has been shaped by our association of John Dewey witti vocational educatioa 
This is exactly the fonn of vocational education that Dewey envisioied. But, as Dewey himself 
recognized, he did not have a profound impact on the contours of vocatkmal education in his day. 

Yet Dewey never lacked allies. Most public school educaton of the Progressive Era and 
the 19205. even those who disagreed with Dewey about this or that, thought of vocational education 
as a school-based preparation for woik. Bmher, this school-based model was sanctioned by several 
hallowed traditions, including a doctrine that I call Usefiil Knowledge. The kleal of Useftil 
Knowledge hnpdled the eariy land-gram colleges to construct academic programs that blended the 
theory and practice of agriculture and the "mechanic aits" as a sufficient preparation for entry into 
woric. During the 1870s and 1880s, law and medical schools adopted a version of this approach, 
embodied in the "case method" that C.C. Langdell introduced at the Harvard Law School. 
L4uigdell's goal, and that of medical reformers, was to have univeisity-based professional schools 
provide a complete preparation for practice, in contrast with the notion that formal professional 
instniction merely supplemented practice. 

The ideals of reformers of legal and medical education like Langdell and Harvard's Charles 
William Eliot resembled Dewey's conception of vocati(Hial education and ultimately would dominate 
professional training in law, medicine, business, and engineering. But the notion of professional or 
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vocational educatkn preceding pfiCwCe encountered ferodoui opposition even within universities 
before 1920 nd flMsed neaily Imupenble obitadet In ippikiMlon to public education. Many 
Americans, unable to aflbnl the oppomnity coats of pntooied vocational eduntion. dropped out of 
school, only to ind their educatkmal credentials inadequate for a changing Job maricet. lliese were 
the dients of the proprietary schools, wMch cairied few or no oppoitunity ooati; pmniaed 
inunediate. ctsh-on-thc-btrrcl results: and made no pretense of teaching the theoredcal aspects of 
occupations. Public school educators scraped for a niche in the fast-growing empire of vocational 
education, but as often as not they found themselves on the margin. What success they had in 
attncting snidems to vocational counes in the public schools, finally, they had to the extent that 
they confonned those courses to the contouis already shaped by proprietary schools. 

THE TRADITION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE 

The proposition that public schools contributed to the economic well-being of the nation 
commanded substantial agreement among nineteenth-century tdv^Mon. Yet most educators did not 
identify the economic contribution of education with die teaching of vocational skills. Private pay 
schools in the eighteenth century had fiequendy offered practical instruction in bookkeeping, 
surveying, and navigation, a custom continued in some nineteenth-century academies.' But Horace 
Mann and odier public school reformers of die antebellum period linked die economic value of 
schools primarily to dieir inculcation of habits of order and tiirifl' Neidier Mam nor many of his 
contemporaries believed Uua schools shoukl teach vocational skills. What was often called 
industrial education bid littie impaa on the public schools before the 1880s, and as late as 1888 
only a score of high schools, most of ttiem private, were primarily devoted to trade training. For 
most of tiie century, industrial education was associated with die education of deviants and 
dependents: a foreign visitor eager :o witness an industrial school in 1850 would have been taken 
on a tour of refonn schools, schools for mental defectives, or prisons. 

The vast majority of nineteemh-ceimiry Americans learned tiieir trades on the job ratiier 
tiian in schools. This was true of engineers and lawyers as well as carpenters and plumbers. The 
greatest single engineering feat accomplished by Americans before 1850. the construction of tiie 
Erie Canal (1817-1825). owed nothing to engineering graduates, for there were no engineering 

• Cart F. Kaestle, The Evolution of an Urban School System: New York City, 1750-1850 
(Cambridge. Mass., Harvard University Press. 1973), p. 10. 

' On school reform ideology, see Cari F. Kaesde, Pillars of the Republic: Common Schools 
and American Society, 1780-1860 (New York. Hill and Wang, 1983). chap. 5. 
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colleges. Americans idealized the jack-of-all-tiades. the one who could learn any ildll umter any 
conditions, just as they celebrated the lelf-ouide individual. Hilt Mitude was subversive of ibnnal 
vocational education and of the acquisition of highly refined tecfanicM skills. Poroed id clear die 
wilderness and build a society, individual Americans learned to practice several trades rather ttian a 
single craft skill Relatively low levels of wbanization in the seventeendi and dgNeenth centuries 
tended to discourage skilled aitisanship and help to explain why guilds, which tied woricen to a 
single craft never developed in America. During the nineteenth oemury, the urban population grew 
more swiftly than the total population, a developmem ttiat created more opportunities fbr skilled 
artisans. But immigrant European artisans, like die German pianofbtte maker Heinrich Steinweg 
(Henry Steinway), met much of this demand. 

Not until the 1890s did a movement for mass vocational education start to blossom and this 
movement did not reach fruition until the decade befbre the United States entered World War I. 
Between the founding of the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education (NSFIE) in 
1906 and tiw passage of the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917. the nation witnessed intense agitation for 
national aid to vocational education, but even in this period piominem figures associated with the 
vocational movement often contrasted tht relatively meager American provisions fbr vocational 
tnstnw;ti&n in die public schools witii die greener pastures in Europe. In 1907. Anhur Jones of 
Columbia University observed that, while a comparatively hi^ pn^ition of American teenagers 
enrolled in secondary schools, relatively few were in technical schools.' 

Paradoxically, although die movemem for vocational or technical instruction in die public 
schools developed slowly in America, many American colleges and universities had long proclaimed 
vocational objectives. In 1862, fifty-five years before the passage of the Smiih-Hu^ies Act, 
Congress passed die Morrill Act, which audiorized die federal government to distribute public lands 
to the states "to promote die liberal and practical education of die industrial classes in die several 
pursuits and professions of life" by "die teaching of such branches of learning as are related to 
agriculture and die mechanic ans."* The Morrill Act charged a segment of American higher 
education, die land-grant colleges, witti a broadly vocational mission. Industrial and agricultural 



' Arthur J. Jones, "The Continuation School in the United States." U.S. Dqiartment of the 
Interior. Bureau of Education. Bulletin. 1907 (Washington, D.C., 1907); 81. 

* The text of die Morrill Aa and subsequent amending acts can be read in Benjamin F. 
Andrews, The Land Grant of 1862 and die Land-Gram CoUeges." U.S. Department of die Interior, 
Bureau of Educaticn, Bulletin, 1918 (Washington, D.C., 1918); 7-10. 
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educatioo did not begin at the booom of the Amerian educttknal ladder nd woik up; ntter. they 
Mined It the top nd woiked down. Thii levenal of wfatt nifbt leem the logical cider inaoduoed 
a number of ttralm into American education. It deflected tntadng away ftom mere Job techniques 
and toward relatively abstract and imrilecnially demanding Ibimi of technical education. It also 
created a huge chasm between higher and popular vocational training. 

Usefkil Knowledge and the Morrill Act 

None of this was intended by the framers of the Morrill Act. but it has never been entirely 
dear what they did intend. A phrase like "the liberal and pnctical education of the industrial 
classes" was open to a variety of inteipretations. Did it mean that land-gram colleges were to teach 
some subjects associated with libenU education and others that were pnctical? or subjects that were 
simultaneously liberal and practical? Justin Monill the Vennont RepubUcan senator who first 
introduced a land-gram college bill in 1857 and who guided the final passage of a slightly different 
biU in 1862. tended to answer aU questions about his bills' puipose with "Yes." I.M. Kandd. who 
investigated the bills' legislative history, oonduded in 1917 tiiat Monill lacked a dear idea of the 
kind of institution that he was attempting to fitther.' But Kandd was writing on die eve of die 
passage of die Smidi-Hughes Aa and after a period of agitation during which die definition of 
vocational education had become increasingly narrow and rigid. In contrast. Monill had inherited 
die antiquated body of ideas known as Useful Knowledge. Extinct by 1917. die notion of Useful 
Knowledge flourished in Uie dghteenth and eariy nineteentii centuries and bequeathed to the Monrill 
Act boUi an impetus and a string of apparem oontrMlicticHis. 

In its heyday. Useful Knowledge ccmsisted of assumptions and assertions ducaded together 
by a bdief in progress tiirough applied sdence. The Transactions (1771) of the American 
Philosophical Society, the oldest and most prestigious learned sodety in North America, proclaimed: 

Knowledge is of little use. when confined to mere speculation. But when speculative truths 
are reduced to practice; when dieories grounded upon experiments are applied to die 
common purposes of life; and when by diese agriculmre is improved, trade enlarged, the 
arts of living made more easy and comfortable, and, of course, die increase and happiness 
of mankind promoted; knowledge ttien becomes really usefUl.' 



' Isaac M. Kandel, Federal Aid for Vocational Education, Carnegie Fbundation for die 
Advancemem of Teaching, Bulletin no. 10 (New Yoric, 1917); 82. 

• "Preface," Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, 1 (1771); xvil; see also 
John C. Greene, "Sdence, Learning, and Utility: Patterns of Organization in die Eariy American 
Republic," in Alexandra Oleson and Sanbom C. Brown, The Pursuit of Knowledge and the Early 



These wonis undencore the Intfanate oonneaion between Uieflil Knowledge and invention. In 
18S1. Edward Everett, the conservative finner foveinor of Manachuaecti. leaswred the Middlesex 
Ooimty (Mattachusettt) Society of Husbandmen and ManuliMtuien that 

we live on the verge of new improvements or diaooveiies equal to soy yet made; ... the 
quarry and the forest, dx soil and the air. the stream and the winds, are ftiU of elemental 
principles and hidden arts and unseen adaptations to human oomfott-Hhey are npkitt, 
bursting I might say. widi great tniths.^ 

In turn, inventions resulted from a careful attention to nature and fhxn the systematic snidy of 
science. With unflinching self-assurmce. promoters of UreAil Knowledge combed biographies for 
evidence that scientific understanding, rather than some mixture of ludc and genius, stimulated 
inventions. For example, Thomas Dick, a British clergyman whose On the Improvement cf Society 
by the DUfiuion of Knowledge (1833) attracted a wide following in America, tried to show that 
Richard Atkwright owed his invention of the spinning jenny to his study of the princij^ of 
mechanics.' Similarly. Everea's oft-delivered lecture on The Boyhood and Youth of Franklin" 
proclaimed that Franklin's inventiveness resulted fhxn his persevering study of science rather than 
from genius or luck. Franklin. Aikwright. James Watt. John Pitch, and OUver Evans, all self- 
instructed mechanic^ventots, made up the pantheon of Useful Knowledge. 

Mainly the propeny of elite learned societies in the eighteenth century. Useful Knowledge 
became popular cause in the antebellum period and fbrmed the intellectual basis of the 
mechanics' institutes, the mumal-improvemem societies for artisans. Useful Knowledge also became 
the foundation for various "farm schools" and "people's colleges" esublished in the 18405 and 
1850s to bring science to artisans and farmers. 

By the 1830s. evidence that conflicted with the underlying assumptions of Useful 
Knowledge was mounting. Scientific tenninology was fast becoming inaccessible even to educated 
laymen. In 1848. serious cultivators of science— increasingly called "scientists"— including 



American Republic (Baltimore. Johns Hopkins University Press, 1976), pp. 1-20. 

^ Edward Everett, "The Husbandman. Mechanic, and Manufacturer." in Orations and Speeches 
on Various Occasions, (4 vols. Boston, American Stationers' Co.. 1870), 3: 89. 

• New York. 1833. 
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Alexander Dallas Bache and Joaeph Heniy. foimed tlie American Aaociadon for the Advancement 
of Sdenoe, a profesakmal society devoted primarily to eooounging the spcdaliffd study of 
scientific branches, rather than the popularization of science. Durii^ die same period, the spread of 
factories in New York Gty. Newark, and Philadelphia was eroding the positioo of iome self- 
employed artisans. Yet the ideal of the mechanicyhiventor instnicted in sdentiflc principles 
continued to arouse allegiance, mainly because it ocheted with die image that Americans held of 
their nation as a republic free of die dass inequalities and consequent political oppression of the 
Old Worid. Publicizing the image of the mechanic/inventor became a ittort to critics of the factory 
system. Proponents of industrialization and tariff protection conf<»ded that factory operatives in 
America would fonn a mobile class in perpetual flow and counter-flow between fum and mill, 
while mechanic/inventors would ctmtribute to increased productivity and nati<mal wealth.* 

The image of the mechanicAnventor promised a benign form of economic development, aiul 
thus exened a poiem and tenacious attraction for conservative protectionists and for worlccrs 
themselves. Especially in the late 1820s and eariy 1830s, leaders of the woricingmen's movement 
championed :ducati(Hi and self-improvement As the divisions of the so-called sectmd party system 
(Whigs versus Democrats) sliaipened in die mid- 1830s, political issues increasingly distracted die 
woricers* leaders from the cause of self-impnyvement. a tendency exaceibated by die Panic of 1837 
and subsequent depression. When economic conditions deteriorated in die eariy 1840s, most 
woricers turned to movements like land refonn. westward expansion, and Manifest Destiny; a 
minority of contemplative an«sans. however, joined middle-class reforaners in calling for educational 
solutions to die plight of labor. In New Yorit, for example, Harrison Howard, an idealistic 
carriagemaker, helped to inspire the Peofde's College, which opened in an upstate village in 1860.'^ 
hi the West, Jonadian Baldwin Turner was a Yale graduate who acidly criticized liberal ans 
colleges for turning out knaves and Uiieves disguised as lawyers and speculators. Turner 
campaigned successfully in the eariy 1850b for an "industrial university" diat became the University 
of Illinois." 



' Berenice Fisher, industrial Edmation: American Ideals and Institutions (Madison, 
University of Wisconsin Press. 1967). p. 5. 

Walter P. Rogers. "The People's College Movement in New Yoric State." New York 
History, 26 (October. 1945). 415-455. 

" Edmund J. James, The Origin of the Land Gram Act cf 1862. University of Illinois: 
University Studies, IV, no. 1 (Urbana, November, 1910), p. 5. 



Howtid wA Turner kept aglow ihe loich of UieftU Kaowkdce and the aaaodadon between 
popular and hifter educabon dMt chartderiaed Uaeftil Knowledge. For example, Howard 'i vision 
of the appropriate cuiricuhim fbr a people's ooOege induded "^Mnal PliUoaophy, Cliemlstry. 



restore dignity to mamial wofk. Tndt training alone would never elevate manual labor the best 
interestt of woiken oould be served by giving them the same oppoitunity for advanced education 
that lawyers had long enjoyed. 

The MoniU Aa owed a good deal to Turner's ideas and to the model of his Illinois 
Indusnial Untveisity.'' Although nothing in the act stipulated that the redpiems of land gruits had 
to be sute-supponed institutions, die law did require that land grams be touted to colleges rather 
than to common schools or high schools.^ Yet. ironically, it wu the Monfll Act, (he major 
legislative success of UiefUl Knowledge, diat bcought to die surface the latter's ambiguities. Its 
assertion of an intimate relation between science and die crafts was more sn ideological stance than 
a prescripdon for a curriculum. The introduction of manual labor requirements in the land-grant 
colleges, foreshadowed by sunilar requiremenu in die People's College, meidy undeiscored die 
anomalous Mend of science and practical work that characterized dieae institutions. The wordy 
encomium dut a journalist delivered at the opening of die People's College unintentionally 
emphasized the enomaly: 

In diis institution die smdent will not only read die lofty verse of VeigU's Oeoigics. but 
will reduce his ndes to practice while fbllowing the 'tndling-fboted' oxen spoken of by 
Homer. The Differential and Integral Calculus will commingle wldi die ling of the anvil 
and die whir of die machine shop. The mechanic" toil will be divenified by die Histories 
of Tacitus or die eloquence of Cicero and Demosdienes. Ilie elevation which mental 
training and intellectual power confere will be somewhat lessened by being blended widi die 



" Earle Ross. Democracy's College: The Land Grant Movement in the Formative Stage 
(Ames. Iowa Sute College Press. 1942) p. 21. 

" James. The Origin cf the Land Grant Act, passim. 

Two states. Indiana and Missouri, attempted unsuccessfully to diven die Morrill oidowment 
to dieir common school funds; see Ross, Democracy's College, p. 73. 
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ncigiffrrtng any other branches which are taught in our 
prone dian dteir predecessoti to accept a pennanem class 
t of industrialisation, Howard and Turner hoped to 
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more cooudod and ortfinaiy induidal oocupadons of eveiyday life, while the physical man 
wm be ooneipondingly elevated, itfliied and ennobled." 

At hein to Uieftil Knowledge, the land-grant ooUeges experienced aimilar dUnculties in 
reconciling the diflbrent threads of their mission. For example, Florida State Univeitity appointed a 
professor of agriculture, honiculture. and Oreek." Land-grant colleges long required their students 
to supplement their classnxun instniction with woric on university fanns or in university shops. 
Unlike John Dewey's later attempt to use experience as the basis of knowledge, snidy and woric in 
the land-grant colleges tended to be unrelated to each other. These colleges kept their manual labor 
requirements in order to maintain their identity as people's colleges where the children of hnntis 
and mechanics would not be embsnassed by calloused hands and rough manners. 

Yet land-gram colleges failed to become popular institutkMis. This failure was most evident 
in their agriculture depanments. Paralleling mechanical invention, agricultural improvement long 
had l^en an objective of advocates of Useftil Knowledge, and during the 1850s. interest in 
scientific agriculture intensified both in Europe and America. Moirill himself though that research 
into agriculture would become a m^r ftmctioa of die land-grant institutions." But once the latter 
had spnmg into existence, students displayed little interest in agriculture counes. To take one of 
many illustrations, the University of Mississippi—the recipient of the Monlll Act endowment in that 
state— introduced an agricultursl science coune in the eariy 1870s. but only a handftil of students 
enrolled. Partly in response to the failure of the University of Mississippi to attract students into 
agriculnire. the state legislature chanered the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Mississippi in 
1878. But little changed. Students continued to avoid agricultural courses. Especially 
embarrassing to the new instimtion was the fact that the son of its president enrolled upon 
graduation in the Harvard Law School." 

The mechanic arts fared better in the land-grant colleges. In contrast to agriculmral science, 
still in the fomiative stage in the 1870s as an academic subject, the mechanic ans could be related 

" Quoted in iWd.. pp. 26-27. 
" Ibid., p. 87. 

" Kandel. Federal Aid for Vocational Education, pp. 4-5. 

" John K. Betteiswonh. People's College: The Centennial History of Mississippi State 
(Jackson, University Press of Mississippi. 1980). pp. 11. 153. 
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to an academically well-developed discipline— engineefiiig. Engtoeering depanmenii became the 
con of molt land-gram institutions and easily outdiew ibeir agriculnifal ooumeipam. But 
engineering triumphed in a Ibnn that distanced it from Uaeftil Knowledge. In ihe lITOi and 1880s 
conflicts broke out within several engineering colleges, inclutMng thoae In the land-piatt unlveiBities, 
between advocates of shop-based instnicdon, which stressed appMcaiion to practice, and proponents 
of higher mathematics and the sciences. When the dust aeittod, tuppoiters of a cunicuhm based 
on mathematics and science controlled most American engineering colleges. At Cornell, for 
example, Roben Thurston, whose backgrourid !ay in the engineering ooips of the Navy rather than 
in shop woric. reorsanized the curriculum toward the sciences in the 1880b and sucoessftilly scuttled 
a provision to allow credit toward entrance into the engineering school, the SiUey College of the 
Mechanic Ans. for shop experience." 

Cornell's resistance to extreme practicality became the characteristic response to the 
demands for science and utility that arose aftr:r the Civil V/ar. These demands, which affected 
traditional Harvard as well as upstart Comell. weie in keq>ing with die old idea that universities 
existed to train leaders rather than woricers. Cornell s president Andrew Dicksra White qui^y 
interred Ezra Coinell's call for university-connected factories that would teach students to become 
self-supporting. Harvard's Charies William Eliot, a zealous proponem of science and dectives. 
dampened any nation that Harvard educate practical workers. At Johns Hopkins. Daniel Coit 
Oilman pursued a similar course: while endorsing technology and trade schools. Oilman uw to it 
that Hopkins became a researwh-oriented institution. These and otiier foiward-lotrfcing presidents of 
the Oilded Age proved adept at aUgning themselves with die new stitsi on science snd utility 
without turning their instinitions imo trade schools. Tliey did so by enhancing the aciendfic 
component of the university curriculum, while simultaneously campaigning for an elaborate, 
differentiated, and hierarchical system of lower schools to produce middle-level technicians and 
ordinary mechanics.** 

The equation of the mechanic ans with academic engineering and the deflection away from 
universities of demands for utility did not go unchallenged. Throu^ut the 1870s and 1880s, 
critics contended that engineering colleges were turning out over-educated academic wizards who 



" Monte A. Calvert. The Mechanical Engineer in America, 1830-1910: Professional Cultures 
in Cor^ict (Baltimore. Johns Hopkins University Press. 1967). pp. 45-46, 97. 103. 

* Fisher. Industrial Education, pp. 53-55; Laurence R. Veysey, The Emergence of the 
American University (Chicago. University of (Chicago Press. 1965), pp. 70-73. 



were unfinniliar with tooU and pncdcal profalem-mlving. Matiachuietti'i Woicetter Free Institute 
(1868) became a model for iheiie ciitici, Ibr hi itudentt atttoded engineering oounet and alio aold 
articles they made in the institute's shops. But Woroester Free Inspired more curiosity than 
emulation on the pan of engineering piofesson elsewhere. Most engineering p to fca ao is in Ute- 
nineteenth-century colleges and univeiiities sought lo erect their discipline on a Ann academic 
foundation and to develop qwdalties that reflected new industrial technology. By 1914. a student 
of mechanical engineering at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology had to talce heat 
engineering. b^Uer design, electrical engineering, machine design. hydrauUcs. power-p!am design, 
refrigeration, fiKtory constniction, and heating and ventilation. Not surprisingly, a Carnegie 
Foundation study in 1918 found the engineering curriculum at M.I.T. and other engineering colleges 
"congested beyond endurance."" 

MAfOJAL TRAINING 

In this context, critics of engineering colleges increasingly looked to primary snd secondary 
education, and specifically to "manual training." to salvage the ideal of blending theory and 
practice, science and experience. One of the earliest and most articulate proponents of manual 
training. Calvin Woodward of Washington University's Polytechnic School, came to recognize in 
the 18705 that many of his students could not handle tools. He responded by introducing 
compulsory shop instruction and by promoting the estafalishmem of a manual training high school. 
His plans bore Ihiit in 1880 with the opening of the St Lx>uis Manual Training School^ the first 
shop-oriented technical preparatory school in the nation.** 

In contrast to the Worcester Free Institute, which sought to train engineers who could use 
dieir hands, tiie St Louis Manual Training High School meam to establish shop work as an integral 
component of general, or liberal, education. An admirer of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Woodward 
quoted Emerson's complaint tiiat most schools and colleges condemned tiieir snidents for ten to 
fifteen years to memorize words, and tiien sent fonh graduates who "do not know a diing." The 
school's motto, The Cultured Mind, Uk Skillful Hand, stated Woodward's belief in Useful 
Knowledge, specifically in the notion that education could achieve liberal and practical goals 



" Charies R. Mann. A Study of Engineering Education. Carnegie Fbundation for the 
Advanccmem of Teaching, BuUetin #10 (New Yoric. 1918): 24; 22-23. 
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simultaneously, b made no sense, he aigued. to study physics and chemistiy without the 
experience of touchiog ol>jectt sod without flisthand experience of mechanical processes.'* 

Woodward echoed the longstanding tenet of Uieftil Knowledge that "the good woricmsn is 
much less frequently reduced to want than those who live by their wits.*^ Justin Monill had 
pfiisei fanners in much the same tenns: "They do not pioduoe, vend or consume luxuries. They 
hasten slowly, and go untouched by all epidemical speculations."" In the eyes of both men, 
manual woricers fonned a saving remnant in a nation w^iere "the distam possibilities of affluence 
through speculation or the shrewd management of the labor of otfien. the large salary or the 
enomious fioe of the occasional professional man draw the infstuated crowd as the acmg of the 
fabled siren did the voyageis of old."** As these coomients indickie, moralism penneated the 
manual triining movemem. Woodward insisted that manual tnining's purpose "is not to make 
mechanics." Radier, the movement would restore respect for manual wortc and dampen the 
"amMtim to be rich," that ignoble propensity that turned the heads of middle-class, native-b(»n 
yoimg people away from the manual trades and toward proliessional and mercantile careen.'' 

In Woodward's view, the popular desire for easy money was not the sole threat, for trade 
unions exerted a "tyranny" over the workplace. Although a negligible compones of Useflil 
Knowledge, hostility toward unions became a prominem feature of the manual trsining movemem. 
Advocates of manual training claimed that the unions deliberately restricted the supply of 
apprentices and thus denied young peofde the oppoitunity to acquire skiU on the job. In fact, the 
issue of apprenticeship was more complex than Woodward, for one. allowed. Unions restricted 
apprenticeship because they feared that the continued advance of machinery would turn tppmndccs 
into unslciUed child laborers. A surplus of juvenile workers would drive down the wages of adult 
mechanics. By the 1870s, apprenticeship had become little more than a euphemism for child labor 
in many industries. Data compiled in the ISlOs by CarroU Wright, Massachusetts 's pioneering 
commissioner of labor statistics, indicated that teenagers formed a very hi^ pn^rtion of workers 
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in factories and a low proportion in the crafts. Aniians who feared that they would become the 
next victims of machinery had every reason to restrict the number of ciaft apprentices.* 

Manual training paid little attention to the challenge posed by the introduction of machines. 
The dozen or so manual training high schools established in the 1870s and 1880s were craft- 
oriented rather than fKtory-oriented. They fbcused on caipenoy, cabinetmaking, bladcsmithing. 
brick making, and masonry, rather than on machine repair, electrical wiring, and the mechanics of 
the air l>rake.* This bias toward the traditional crafts was practical as well as ideological, for 
changes in industrial techiwtogy were oocuning too swiftly to be abaoit)ed by schoob. Few manual 
tnining instructors knew how to repair a typewriter or a Bonsack cigarette machine, a handftd of 
which could glut the market with cigaiettes. and saw no point in teaching young people how to 
tend new machines. 

The cnift-orienution of manual trainii^g readied its extremes in primary education. In 1887 
Woodward declared that, for the first time, the vast membertfUp of the National Education 
Association was genuinely sympathetic to manual training." Motivated by the thought that urban 
children knew nothing of natural processes, educators in the 1880b experimented with ways to 
introduce simplifted fbims of manual training into kindergartens and elementary schools. A system 
of woodworking called sloyd enjoyed immense pc^arity unmg public school educators. Devised 
originally in Fmland and widely employed throughout Scandinavia as a way to train the younger 
generttion to respea the handicraft traditions of peasant life, sloyd emphasized the fabrication of 



" Joseph F. Ken, Rites of Passage: Adolescence in America, 1790-Present (New York. Basic 
Books. 1977). pp. 146-47. 

^ Jones. "The Continuation School," p. 96; U.S. Deparunent of the Interior. Bureau of 
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do not appear to have produced very njany craftsmen. Woodward's own study of the occupations 
of graduates of the St. Louis Manual Training High School disclosed that 153 became bookkeepers: 
100. merchants or manufacturers; 75, engineers; 44. salesmen or agents; 41. teachers; and 39, 
lawyers. See Woodward. The Manual Training School, p. 223. Aside from the relatively large 
number of graduates who became engineers, this distribution did not differ notably from that of 
most high schools in the Gilded Age. Michael Sedlack's study of graduates of the Chicago Manual 
Training School (private communication to author) revealed a similar pattern. Sedlack notes that an 
institution founded to train machinists and draftsmen was employed by roiddle-dass and higher 
working-class families to launch their sons on professional career trajectories. 
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useful and beautiftil objects out of wood. Botton't John Ordway, who is credited with bringing 
sloyd to the attention of American educttois, insiated that the knif^ wu ''the flnt fundamental 
tool.'"' Oidway's choice of wonis levealiJ aloyd's aaaodation with traditional handicrvfk and the 
disposition of iu backen to dogmatize a series of stages through wliich all children ptsaed. Like 
Froebelianism, another enthusiasm of nineteenth*oentuiy educatois, sloyd demanded minute 
observance of a sequence of developmental suges. 

Although never divorced from economic otgectives. manual training espoused essentially 
educational and cultural aims. For the advocates of sloyd, woricers were inappropriate teachers, for 
only professional educatois could be counted on to follow the system's precise and rigid sequence 
of exercises. Not surprisingly, by 1900 manual training had acquired an unfortunate reputation 
among proponents of vocational education 

In sum. by the 1880s. engineering had absorbed the mechanic aits witlun higher education, 
while manual training on the primary and secondary level usually ignored industrial processes. 

TECHNICAL INSTITUTES 

During the second half of the nineteenth century, a small number of technical institutes 
sprouted between die cradcs of American education. Neither engineering colleges nor manual 
training schools, the technical instinites included the Pratt Institute (1877), the Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn (1855), the evening school of Cooper Union (1859). the Drexel Institute (1891). and 
the Carnegie Technical Schools of Pittsburgh (1905). To this list one might add the Ohio 
Mechanics Institute, which originated as a mutual improvemem society for aitisans then gradually 
evolved into a technical instihite, and die Springfield (Massachusetts) Evening School of Trades 
(1872). In contrast to engineering colleges, technical instimtes offered one- or two-year courses that 
did not lead to degrees. Whether they were day or evening schools, the technical institutes 
functioned essentially as continuation schools: the great majority of their sttidents had previous 
woric experience.** For example, in 1902 die average age of students in the Springfield school was 
23.7. and half of its students were over 24.^ Similariy. most of the teachers in technical institutes 
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had Induftrial expert'aioe, whereas those In the manual training high schools did not Finally, 
unlike the engineering colleges, which preaemed studenu with a vast range of subjecu, technical 
insUmtes focused on upgrading skills that Individual students already p o s s eis ed. 

Technical institutes had little difficulty finding a niche for themselves. ThiDughout the late 
nineteenth and eariy twentieth centuries eiroloyers often complained that the graduates of 
engineering colleges were oveiqualifled for ttk^ jobs available. In the 1920s, several surveys 
indicated that the demand of manufactureri for employees widi two years of postsecondaiy 
education and with specific technical skills exceed ^d the demand for graduates for four-year 
colleges of engineering by a factor of between two and three.'* 

Nevertheless, the number of technical instimtes grew much more slowly than that of 
engineering colleges. In 1930 there were diiny-seven technical insrihites in the United Sutes. 
compared to ISO engineering colleges: in that year, the technical institutes graduated 1300 students, 
compared to 9,000 engineering-college graduates." Additionally, technical instioites tended to 
become engineering colleges. The day schools of the Drexel Institute, for example, began to gram 
degrees in 1915. The Armour Institute in Chicago, which started in 1893 with both vocational and 
collegiate departments, gradually discontinued the former. The Carnegie Technical Schools of 
Pittsburgh, which originally included a School of Applied Science, a School for Apprentices and 
Journeymen, a School of Applied Design, and a Vocational School for Women* were reorganized in 
1915 into the Carnegie Instimte of Technology, a degree-granting college.** 

Although demand for the services of their graduates exceeded the supply, technical institutes 
never occupied more than a peripheral position in American education. Part of the reason for their 
marginality lay in the well-entrenched position of four-year colleges. In the 1850$. just before the 
boom in engineering colleges, there were over two hundred colleges in die United States." The 
proliferation of colleges in antebellum America made it easy for Americans to conclude tiiat 
engineerir^g education could be annexed to colleges or universities. In contrast, in Britain, with its 

^ Wickenden. A Study of Technical Institutes, pp. 49-71. 
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lundful of univenities in 1850, technical inctitutet nther tbm univeitltiet dftmimtftil engineering 
education in the late nineteenth century. In 1897« of the neady 400,000 students attending Britain's 
technical institutes, dose to 300.000 attended in the evening." 

It was not only the pitponderant college model that reduced the technical institutes, with 
their sotss on practical experience, to a subonUnate status in the United Suies. Between 1870 and 
1890. American industry developed in ways that acooided higher piestige to broadly-trained ooUege 
graduates— either in engineering or the liberal ans— than to technicians with Job-specific sldlls. 

THE RISE OF CORPORATE MANAGEMENT 

An unprecedented emphasis on the management of industrial processes characteiized 
American economic development after 1870. Favored by an ever-expanding home maricet. 
American coipontions introduced high-speed machinery in the 1870s and 1880s in the manufacture 
of matches, cigarettes, and soap; in the refining of oil ami the milling of flour, nd in the 
fabrication of a wide range of metal pioducts. Whereas in Europe &Uled machinists made 
company's product, their American couttterpaits were more likely .0 design or set up semiautomatic 
machines for less-skilled woricers to operate." In addition, American corporations were 
distinguished by their integration of production and marketing fimctions and by marketing 
innovations like chain stores and mail-order houses.*" All of these developments incmaed the 
demand for workers who could direct other workers. One study revealed that the number of 
supervisors, administrators, and technical experts rose, as a peroenuge of all gainftilly-emptoyed 
woricers, from 1.25 in 1870 to 1.40 in 1880; 1.74 in 1890; 2.46 in 1900; 3.27 in 1910; and 3.60 in 
1920." 
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Revohidoni in dtoc rtb a t to n nd piDdiiction enoounfed new appcoaches to managemem. 
Scientific tedoiy management flm appeared in the metal-makinf induatriet. Factoiy ownen 
deviaed elaborate ayaiemi of roudng maierialt in oider to coauic the ateady flow of nw materials 
to woilcers. At flnt left to foremen and woiken. the reapooaibUity for routing waa later ahifted to 
a aepaiate daas of deriu and timekeepen. In onler to induce woiken to accept the new 
proceduita fbr coordinating production, manufiutuien devi$^ incentive ayatema. uaually ayitems for 
aharing with foremen and woricen the piofltt reaulting firom more effective acheduling and the liiller 
uae of machineiy and plant^ 

Tayloriam 

Frederick Winalow Taylor, generally oooaidered the fuller of adentiflc management, took 
part in the earty diacussions of ftetoiy managemem in the 1880a. By 1895, when Taylor delivered 
his first paper oa what won became laiown as scientific management, he had become a critic of 
e)xisting profit*aharing plan^ Taylor identified two defcctt in the prevailing approach to fKtory 
managemem. First, existing plans to reward woriceis for accelerated output were baaed on past 
experience, or a "usual" rate of productkm. Taylor maintained that the usual nte of woric reflected 
not what a single woricer was capable of achieving but what the group of workers would allow. 
He refused to accept the usual noe as scientific, insisting instead diat a standard of time for any 
task could be calculated by time-and-motion atudies. As Daniel Bell has noted, Tayfor tried to 
omstruct a kind of social physics: "once woric waa adentifically plotted, Taytor felt, there could be 
no dispute about how hard one shouM woric or the pay one diould receive for labor."^ Secondly, 
Taylor coiKluded that an effective aystem of managemem woukl not only reward workers who 
exceeded the atandard. but also punish the ones who came up ahoit, by paying them a lower rate 
per piece (the "differential piece rate"). 

As immense as Taylor's influence was. Taylorism neidier impelled nor primarily guided the 
growth of managemem. Given their preoccupation with industrial processes and the integration of 
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ftmcdont, Ameiican oorporatloas became "nuniter-lnienilve" of necentty. Indeed, Tayloiim 
proved irrelevnt to many of the decisions that managert had to make. Output reflected more than 
the smooth oigmixation of wofk on the ftdoiy floor. It also depended on sales ftMtcastt. 
maiketing analyaes, and decisions about financing (whether to bonow, sell shares, or reinvest 
profits).** Taylorism provided no guidance on these issues. Ooipocitions warned managen who 
could think broadly and flexibly, and by the 1890b they were increasingiy turning toward colleges 
and univerrities for managerial recniits. 

The New Managers 

Not all ooiporations nished to hire graduaies-'Heniy Ford, for example, prefened to recniit 
his executives firom die ranks of machine-shop technicians. Neveiiheless, the trend toward hiring 
graduates for managerial positions, evident in die 1890i, aooekntted between 1900 and 1930.** To 
tap die business vein, many universities and colleges opened schools or depaitments of business. 
There were seven such subdivisions in 1900. Business depaitments or schools were established in 
25 institutions of higher education between 1900 and 1913; in 37 between 1914 and 1918; and in 
117 between 1919 and 1924. a period mariml by a "veritable cnze" for higher business education.*' 
Engineering graduates also veered into business. A survey conducted in the eariy 1920b by die 
National Industrial Conference Board disclosed that, twenty-five years after graduation, more than 
half of the graduates of selected engineering schools were no longer em|doyed as engineers. The 
authors of the survey surmised that die intimate relationship between engineering, especially 
mechanical engineering, and "factory industry" induced many gnuluates to enter maiugemenL** 

The Shape of Higher Profesdonal and Vocational Education 

Whedier wananted or not. die belief diat college graduates possessed die ability to thinlc 
broadly and to adapt to changing cireumstances contributed to the expanding maricet for graduates 
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in the woild of ooiponte emeipiise. Fbr their put. coUegei nd univenities lefbimed their 
cunicuU 10 as to encourage flexible and adaptive model of thought The initial impulae jehind 
this lefoim arose in law. In 1870 Dean C.C Laogdell intiDduoed the "case method" at the Haivard 
Law School. Langdell contended that law was a adenoe, lo be investigated by the analysis of 
appellate decisions. This investigation would yield principles of law. much as labontoiy 
experiments revealed principles of physical motion or chemical reactions. The case mettiod. which 
subordinated masteiy of preoedems and statutes lo analysis, puiported to inculcate a mode of 
thinlcing. rather than a body of Icnowledge. and it quickly became the darting of professors at elite, 
nationally-recognized law schools, those that in 1900 fbrmed die American Association of Law 
Schools (AALS). Where i^jprentioes in law (^oes— the traditional centen of legal 
education-4eamed how to draft documents and mastered statutes and precedents peculiar to their 
local jurisdictions, law graduates were expected tio master principles applicable to any number of 
jurisdictions. By the second decade of the twentieth centuiy the case method had become the 
standard at leading university law schools.* 

Corporation law proved an extremely attractive field for the graduates of nationally- 
recognized law schools, the schools most likely to adopt the case mettxxl. Ui^Iversity schools and 
dqnitments of business (hereafter collegiate business schools) also moved toward the case method, 
but much more slowly than law schools. The claims of business as a subject of higher education 
were cloudier than those of law, which had long been establidied as a learned pn>iies!don. The 
notion of higher education in business stmck many late-nineteenth-oentury educators and business 
people as an oxymoron. The seven collegiate business schools that existed in 1900 straggled to 
deflne their mission and identity. Hiey did so by restricting instniction in bO(4ckeeping and other 
"mere ans of the counting room" and by attempting instniction in a daunting range of business and 
cultural activities. The four-year curriculum of the Whaiton School of Finance and Economy 
(1881) included subjects Uke English literature; k>gic; ethics; Roman history; the constitutional 
histories of Germany, Switzerland, and England; sociology; and the an cf newspaper making. The 
University of California's business school outdid Wharton's list of fifty-two courses by offering 
specialties like "economic botany," wild-animal products, fisheries, mining and mineral products, 
and the decorative arts, as well as "the history of commerce in all countries and in every age."** 
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Collegiate business schools did not even begin to adopt the case method until the 1920s. 
In the late nineteemh century, Edmund 1. James and other piofwnents of higher buiineas education 
aought to erea the new academic discipline on the foundation of a bn>ad Ubend education. Their 
effons to distinguish higher business education from the "mete aits of the counting room" 
succeeded, but at a price. By embracing the model of ftill-time sequential education m a pitiude to 
practice, the ooUegiale business schools of the late nineteenth ctncuiy seveitly lestricted their 
growth. Only 528 students enrolled in the Whaiton school between 1892 and 1898 and. as noted, 
only seven collegiate business schools were estabUshed before 1900. Yet miuiy Americans 
continued to view higher education for the professions as a talisman that would open any door, 
after 1900. colleges and universities invented ways to popularize higher vocational instruction in law 
and business, most notably through evening colleges. 

The Rise of the Evening College 

The first decades of the twentieth centuiy marlced the golden age of the evening colleges, 
especially in business and law. Many of the collegiate business schools esublished between 1900 
and 1920 ofleitd classes only in the evening. This was tnie. for example, of New York 
University's School of Commerce. Accounts, and Finance and of Nbnhwestem University's School 
of Coouneroe. By 1917/1918 five urban univeisities— the universities of Pittsburgh and Cincinnati, 
Boston University, NYU, and Noithwestem (whose school of commeroe wu located in downtown 
Chicago)— enrolled live thousand evening commeroe students." The evening schools of some of 
these universities were their laigest subdivisions, typically much larger than their day colleges of 
liberal arts. 

The rise of evening business colleges was closely tied to the development of accountancy as 
an academic subject Accountancy, a by*product of the industrial revolution, was especially relevant 
to the corporate revolution. Unlike traditional bookkeepers, who recorded the profit vt loss from 
each sale, accountants taclded the daunting task of assessing and classifying the costs of 
industrialists, who purchased items that they did not sell and canied fixed costs that defied 
traditional, double-entry bookkeeping." The revolution in management that accompanied industrial 
growth between 1870 and 1900 stimulated interest in cost accounting, as well as in other forms of 
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accomwing mtde necessary by the increasing lopMsdcsdon of financial inaituiions. Accountants 
were bent on diiringiiirtiing tfaemaelvet from the wortd's Bob Cmcfaia. "mere booklceepen," and 
indited that they be acooided pioteional status. Staning in New Yoik in 1896. one state after 
another began lo regulate emiy imo ilie new paolbssicn of "ceniflod" public a coo uaancy by means 
of examinations and licensing procedures. These regulations, in turn, propelled the growth of 
evening business colleges. Fbr example. New Yoik State entnisted the adrnhdstration of its 
acoour<tancy examinations to New Yoik University, whose commerce school functioned mainly to 
prepare students fbr the state's accountancy examination." 

One of the axioms that floated around the business colleges in the eaily 1900s was that 
those who knew accountancy could not teach it and those who could teach it did not know it. 
Most accountancy teachers were moonlighting CPAs with at best dim notions of pedagogy, while 
the students typically were young working adults in their mid-to-late twenties trying to qualify for 
the new professkm of accountancy.** Neither snidents nor teachers confbimed to the ideal image 
that oommerDe deans had for their schools. Charles Waldo Haskins. dean of New York 
University's School of Commerce, Acooums, and Finance, was, until his desth in 1903, one of the 
most prominent of the business educators. He maintained that "it will be conceded without 
argument that banking education has in mind the training for a calling or professioo of men who 
are not yet prepared to engage actively in woik."* In reality, whether they shidied bankiiv, 
accountancy, or insurance, virtually aU of those enrolled in the scho61 Haskins headed already held 
jobs. 

Legal education also came to lely heavily on evening colleges. In 1889/1890 the nation's 
nine night law schools had only 403 studertts. a third of the number (1,192 shidents) attending the 
six full-time law schools. Both the number of law snidents and the ratio of part-time to full-time 
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ftudents changed dnunatically in the next tow decades. By 1926. there were fony-five thousand 
law students, and of these neaily 60 percent attended part-time, most of them only in the evening.* 

The history of these evening kw schools reveals a girat deal about dte ftMoes that were 
impelling professional education in the eariy 1900s. Evening law students emoUed dtfaer in 
"mixed" schools— schools that offered both day and evening classes— or in exclusively evening 
schools. Many of the mixed type of law schools were affiliated with universities, but tt& evening- 
only variety were usually proprietary ventures, that is. fbe-flnanoed schools owned by their 
professors. Some of these began as outgrowths of classes in business law offers! by proprietary 
business schools or the Y.M.C.A. Othen started as cram schools for the bar examinations.'' Still 
others reflected the ambitions of individual pnu:tidonen to build local reputations. Neither the 
American Bar Association nor the American Association of Law Schools could halt the spread of 
these schools, mainly because sympathetic state legislatures kept chaiieiing them, empowering them 
to grant degrees. 

In many ways, the evening law schools were genuine "people's colleges." They gave 
woiicing adults, often immigrants or the children or immigruits. an opportunity to qualify for a 
learned profession. Vote-conscious legislators were disinclined to shut them down. For example, 
in 1907, Oleason Archer, a snident at Boston University's law school, started an evening law 
school. Tyi^cally, one of his first students, a Norwegian house painter with a marginal conmumd 
of English, asked Archer. "Can you learn me anything?" After achieving some initial success. 
Archer began a campaign in 1909 to obtain a chatter from the Massachusetts legislature. Alttough 
Archer vociferated about opposition fixmi a Harvard-led "educational octopus" that sought to 
frustrate him at every turn, he conceded that his real opposition came fhxn a rival evening school, 
the Y.M.C.A.'s law school in Boston Oater the hiw school of Nbitheastem University), and not 
from Harvard gentry. The Y.M.C.A. school had already secured degree-granting power and looked 
upon Archer as an unwelcome rival. Benefitting from a Democratic pany sweep in state elections. 



Alfred Z. Reed. Present-Day Law Schools in the United States and Canada. Camegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, Bulletin no. 21 (New Yoik, 1928); 121; 120. 
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Archer flnaUy won hit chaiter in 1914. Enrollment in what wat now the Suffolk School of Law 
immediMely inciened flvelbid* 

Yet there were limits to the extent to which the colkgiite model could be neiched to meet 
popular aspirationi for higher vocational and professional education. Even in the fields cf law and 
business, where evening colleges lanlc roott. these institutions fiMed opposition tarn piofbssional 
elites, hi the 1920b, collegiate business schools, which had commenced in the 1880s and 1890s on 
the day trade, then switched onto the evening trade between 1900 and the 1920s, moved back to 
day instructioa For examj^, NYU started an undergraduate day school of commerce in 1912. 
while Noithwestem opened its undeigr^iduate day college on hs Evanston campus in 1919 * Both 
institutions ccmtinued to offer evening classes. In fact, hi the 1920s, Northwestem's evening 
business school in Chicago attracted ten times as many studems as its undergraduate college in 
Evanston. Neveithdess. the trend was dear. By 1931, a leading authority on business sdiools 
could describe the collegiate onnmerdal day course as "the basic developmeit," the "one biqdied 
ordinMily" when one spoke of a collegiate school of businevs.* To univeitity presidents and 
business school deans, the evening colleges were open to the fatal objection that their students 
never graduated * Indeed, most evenhig students attended business schools to prqNtfc for the CPA 
examinations. Deans of the collegiate businen schools could not reconcile the realities of evening 
colleges with the ideal of a professkmal school as a comprehensive preparadon for pncdce. By thi; 
1930s, evening law schools were to dedine, victims of dte depressioa While the elite Uw schools 
more than hdd their own, the proprietary law schools experienced a drastic slump in enrollments. 



" Gleason Archer, The Educational Octopus: A Fearless Portrayal cf Men and Events in the 
Old Bay State, I906-19JS (Boston, Privatdy Printed, 1915), pp. 20, 267. 

* Michael W. Sedlack and Harold F. Williamson, The Evolution of Managerial Education: A 
History cf the Northwestern University JL, Kellogg Graduate School of Management, 1908-J983 
(Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 1983), pp. 23. 2^, 29. 

* Bossard and Dewhuist, University Education for Business, p. 258. 

" Collegiate business schools resorted to various ploys to induce their evenhig students to 
secure degrees (or reasonable facshniles). New Yoit University, for example, awarded academic 
credit for work experience. See Theodore R. Jones, ed.. New York University, 1832-1932 (New 
Yofk, New Yoik University Press, 1933), p. 369. 
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At the demand for Uwyen ihrank. fewer Rudentt were willing to undergo the oideal of Mcuring 
law degrees at nigltt.* 

Extcniion Educatfcwi 

Even during ttie golden age of evening oolkget. coUeget and univerridet made no effon. or 
inadequate ones, to satisfy the demand for higtier vocadooal education in a wide mge of fields. 
Evening instniction flourished for a period in business education, because business faculties were 
insecure and needed the back door to university status that evening colleges provided. In general, 
the better established a collegiate fiMndty. the len attention it paid to evening instniction. The 
medical profession, which raised its standards much more swiftly than did the legal profession, 
ignored evening instruction and succeeded well befbre 1930 in driving most of the proprietary 
schools out of business. Similariy, engineering fiaculties— in 1900. much better esrabUshed than 
business school faculties— paid relatively little attention to engineering extension in the fonn of ofT- 
campus lectures and oonespondenoe couises in the mechanic arts. 

One exception was the University of "Wisconsin, which originally oiganized its extension 
division around engineering. The fint director cf Wisconsin's extension division, Louis Reber. was 
a professional engineer whom Wisconsin hired away from Pennsylvania State University's school of 
engineering. Reber and his colleague William Ughty. who headed Wisoootin's division of 
ooneqx)ndence educati(m. foiged into the field of engineering extension in the decade before Worid 
War I. Dut they found the engineering Acuity of die university slow to follow. Engineering 
professors were aghast diat courses in plumbing and auto mechanics were being offered under the 
auspices of the university and preferred to oonoentiate on their own undeigraduate studenu. By 
1920, Wisconsin's extension division no longer acoonled priority to engineering* 

The attitudes of engineering faculties were not the sole factor in turning interest away from 
engineering extension. By 1920, the land-grant colleges had devised alternative ways to raise their 
public profiles. First, starting in d)e mid- 1880s, the land-grant institutions commenced experiments 



* Stevens. Law School, pp. 177; 187. note 54; 186-87. note S3; Joseph T. Tinnelly, Part-Time 
Legal Education: A Study qf the Problems of Evening Law Schools (Brooklyn. Foundation Press, 
1957), p. 25. 

" Frederick M Rosenstreter. The Boutidaries of the Campiu: A History of the University of 
Wisconsin Extension Division, 1885-1945 (Madison. University of Wisconsin Press. 1957), 
pp. 72-74; B. O. Elliott. The History and Development of Engineering Extension." Proceedings of 
the National University Extension Association, 1923, p. 80. 
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with off-campus "fanners* institute! Laiting up to a week, theae inititutea oonaiited of lectures by 
professors of agronomy conducted for the benefit of local fiumen. Ttic inttitutes quickly became 
popular and helped the land-grant colleges to deflect criticism for thdr failure to attract students to 
their campus courses in agriculture. Indeed, deflecting public criticism was anoQg Iheir chief 
objectives. The University of Wisconsin, for example, launched its fumers* institutes in the mid- 
1880s, in direct response to legisladve threats to ckMe the agricultural college on the Madison 
campus and to estaUish an independent agricultural college.** 

By 1914. agricultural extension had received an additional boost from the so-called Fanners 
Cooperative Demcmstration Woric. Seaman A. Kn^ip. an employee of the United States Dq>anment 
of Agriculture, began his experiments with demonstrations in Texas in 1902. Knapp contracted 
with local fanners to allow him to try his methods on a section of their land. All the farmer had 
to do was to observe the results and adapt Knapp*s methods. Knapp had no interest in educattog 
farmers to become agricultural scientists. He claimed not to care whetiier farmers planted by the 
cycles of the moon, as long as tiiey tried his methods. A contemporary apdy characterized the 
demonstration method as "ridiculously simple," a quality that made tiie land-grant colleges reluctant 
to embrace demonstration woric. Gradually, however, state universities absorbed Knapp's methods 
into tiieir expanding programs of agricultural extensim. In 1914, Congress recognized the popular 
success of agriculmral extension by passing the Smith-Lever Act, which esublished the Agricultural 
Extension Service under the joint administration of the land-grant colleges and die United States 
Depanmem of Agriculture.*' 

Another factor that drew attention away from engineering extension was the crowding of 
extension courses by teachers in search of degree credits. The dramatic growth of puUic high 
school enrollments— fiom a quarter of a miUkm in 1890 to neariy four million by 1926— created a 
vast number of new teaching and supervisory positions and f ked a movemem to raise the 
standards of the teaching profession. Teachers fdt mounting pressure to obtain degrees, and 
between 1890 and 1930 most of dK nation's normal schools were upgraded from secondary schools 



•* Roy V. Scott, The Reluctant Farmer: The Rise of Azncydtwcd Extension to 1914 (Urtwrna. 
University of Illinois Press, 1970). pp. 76-92. 

Rodney Oine, The Life and Work of Seaman A. Knapp (Nashville, Ooerge Peabody College 
of Teachers. 1936); Scott, Reluctant Farmer, pp. 206-313. 
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to teachen* oolkges * At tte tame time, teactaen who lacked degrees flocked into lummer 
leasfcni and extwulon oouiaet. In 1927, OolumbU Uiilvenlty'i aummer aeaion enioUed 13.300 
itudfiwi. i number that exceeded Colunbit't enroOnent during die reaular vear." 
Nadooally, die number of summer studeois tripled in tlie decade after 1917.* While not aU 
summer students were teachen. leachen comprised a higher piopoition of summer students dien 
than now. FUiihemioie. by die mid-1920s. teachers also comprised fWy 60 peioem of die nation's 
univenity extension students* 

Deluged by teachen in quest of degree credits, extension divu^ons had little incentive to 
devise experiments to readi die mass of people thnwgh vocational education. Indeed, by 1930, the 
era of experimentation that uw universities attempt to reach the public dirough engineering 
extension courses and through evening business colleges was passing. Agriculninl extension had 
silenced legislative criticism of tiie land-gram colleges, and die hordes of teachen in summer 
sessions and extension courses undennined experimentation of any sort, for unlike the auto 
mechanics and i^umben in engineering extension counes, teachers desired exact replicas of ttv 
universities' regular course offerings. 

PROPRIETARY SCHOOLS AND VOCATIONAL EDUCA'OON 

The main bunt of university suppon for popular vocational education occurred between 
1900 and 1930. Throughout diis period, universities focused mainly on established professions like 
law and on occupations diat were making claims to professional suius. including accounting, 
engineering, and teaching. Witii die exception of their foiay into popular mechanics under die 
banner of engineering extension, universities usually avoided the "trades." As late as 1890, few 
contemporaries suspected die presence of widespread demand for vocational instruction fai routine 
office or factory tasks. Public school educaton ccmtinued to reverence manual tndning. which 
studiously distanced itself from mere trade training. TnKlitionally, most ordinary vocati(»ud skills 
had been learned on the job rather tiian in schools, and— aside from the small number of manual 



Jessie M. Pangbum, The Evolution of the American Teachers College (New Yorit, Columbia 
Univenity Press. 1932). p. 41. 

* "Summer Schools; An Advene View," School and Society (December 10. 1927): 733. 

" From 78.0S9 in 1917/1918 to 239.570 in 1927/1928. These agures are derived from die 
U.S. Bureau of Education's biennial surveys of educaticm. 

* Alfred L. Hall-C^iest. The University Afield (New Yoik. MacmiUan Co.. 1926), pp. 125-26. 
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tnining high idioOls and technical institutes— few institutions of fonnal education addressed 
vocational education for the multitude. 

By 1920. this situation had changed. Vocational education that embiaoed both the 
commercial and technical fields had become a cnisade among public school educaton and had 
scored a mi^jor vidoiy widi the passage, in 1917. of the Smith-Hughes Aa Hie relatively sudden 
emergence after 1900 of vocationalism in public education raises two basic questions: why did it 
occur at all. and how did it relate to the simultaneous developmem of vocational education within 
univenities? The answer to these queries lies paitly in the growth of proprietary schools in the 
1880s and 1890^. for it was this growth that convinced public school educaton that a mass demand 
existed for vocational instruction. 

Correspondence Education 

Proprietary law schools Ulce Oleason Archer's struggling enterprise formed no more than the 
tip of an iceberg. The vast minority of the proprietary schools that sprouted in the 1880s and 
1890s did not offer professiorial education, but they did devise iimovative techniques for popular 
education, including instruction by mail. Appropriately, the largest of all the proprietary schools 
was also a pioneer in correspondence education. Originating in a column in a mining paper in 
Shenandoah. Pennsylvania, in the 1880s, the International Conespondence Schools of Scranton 
became a colossal enterprise by the eariy 1900s. with one hundred thousand ikw students enrolling 
each year. By 1910. the cumulative enrollments of ICS stood at one million and by 1930 at over 
four million.^ 

Although ICS developed courses in advertising and other commercial subjects, technical 
education was its forte. Unlike the engineering colleges, ICS did not claim to offer comprehensive 
technical instniction to individual students. Rather. ICS was conducted like a factory, specifically a 
factory organized along Taylorite lines. Like a Taylorite factory, with its systematic subdivision of 
job tasks. ICS displayed a near mania for subdividing its courses. A letter or combination of letters 
identified each course. The letter N, for example, signified Sanitary Plumbing and Gas-Fitting; NA. 
FuU Mining; NB. Complete Coal Mining; NC. Metal Mining; NF. Short Coal Mining; NH. Metal 
Prospecting; NI, Complete Metallurgy; NJ, Hydro Metallurgy; NK. Smelting; NL, Milling; and NN. 



^ Stuart Chase. "Job Improvement. Inc.". Fortune 7 (June. 1933): 66-67; J.J. Clarit. "The 
Correspondence School— Its Relation to Technical Educadon and Some of Its Results." Science, as. 
24 (September 14, 1906): 328. 
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Ocean Navigation.'" All of this gave ICS the aspect of m educational automat: students paid their 
fee and consumed whatever they chose. 

Specialization was not the only linic between ICS and Taylorism. As David Montgomery 
has noted, a bias against woricer autonomy penneated Taylorism. FOr scientific management to 
succeed, the control traditionally exercised by woilcers over the scheduling of tasks on the shop 
floor had to be broken. Taybr himself spoke enthusiastically of the prospect of "ertforced 
standardization of methods, errforced adoption of the best imfdements and working conditions, and 
enforced cooperation of all the employees under management's detailed direction."^ 

As their application to the railroad industry illustrates, ICS's methods were iAfiHy 
compatible with Taylor's objectives. Among the first industries to employ salaried middle- and top- 
level managers, the railroads by 1860 had created organizational methods that other industries would 
imitate after 1870. In addition, by 1890 the subdivisioQ of manual tasks had come to characterize 
routine work in the industry. J. Shirley Eaton, a leading authority on educatkm in the industry, 
wrote in 1909 that "the area of skill which was fomierly called a trade has been cut up into minute 
subdivisions, some of which can be learned in a very short time, and do not require the maturity 
and breadth of view in the operator which the trade as a whole required."^ Althou^ this 
subdivision of tasks could be raised as an argument hgainst vocational education, since there was 
little to learn, railroads often started vocational schools and coc^rated with correspondence schools 
such as ICS and the School of Railway Signaling in Utica. for example, railroads referred 
employees to correspondence courses, deducted biition fees from paychecks, and used eruoUment in 
correspondence courses as a basis for^promotiorL^ 



The l.CS. System of Instruction by Mail (Scranttm, Intematimud Correspondence Schools, 
1905). By 1910, over two hundred proprietary correspondence schools offered instruction in an 
astonishing range of topics from biblical prophecy to agriculture. See Fratdc H. Palmer, 
"Correspondence Schools." Education 31 (Sqjtember, 1910): 47-52; Lee Oalloway, 
"Correspondence School Instniction by Non-Academic Institutions," Annals of the American 
Academy of Political A Social Science 67 (September, 1916): 202-217. 

^ Quoted in David Montgomery. "Workers' Control of Machine Production in the Nineteenth 
Century," in Montgomery, Workers' Control in America: Studies in the History of Work, 
Technology, and Le^r Struggles (Cambridge. Mass., Harvard University Press, 1979), p. 26. 

" J. Shirley Eaton. "Education for EfTiciency in the Railroad Service," Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Eiucation. Bulletin, 1909 no. 10 (Washington. D.C.. 1909): 22. 
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Several fisttuits of oonetpondenoe ichoolf made dicD attnctive to employen. Pint, they 
ihifted the costs of training woiken fiom managemem to the woiien tbemselvea. Second, 
oomspoodence scfaooils provided job-specific training. Eatoo deaciibed ooireapoDdenoe school 
mediods as "definite, specific, even aititrary, never speculative: 

A principle is suted in no more general tenns than may be necessary to embrace all its 
phases in the limited aiea of the particular course where it occurs. A special skill has been 
developed in opening up suttjects to untndned minds by simple description, definition, and 
diagram. The avowed purpose is to fit the woricer to a standard mold.^ 

The general superintendent of the Union Pacific Railroad praised the correspondence method on 
similar grounds. Describing die continuation school started by the Union Pacific in 1909, a school 
that employed the correspondence method, he praised the school for "teaching only that which is 
applicable to railroads, and particulariy to the Union Pacific, using our sundards, rules, arxi 
q)ecifications.''^ 

Correspondence schools provided a way to train workers that was beyond the reach of 
employees vAto were Inclined to resist managemem's incursions itio die practices of the shop. No 
longer did taihoads or other industries have to rely on Older workers to break in the younger ones, 
a practice that invited "soldiering." or setting the standard of work at an ea^y attainalde level In 
addition, contspcmdence education benefitted ftom its relative invisibility. During the 1880b, some 
railroads had started so-called apprenticeship schools— schools situated on die shop floor but 
expressing managemem's training priorities, including shorter periods of apprentioeship. These 
schools were open to die objection. Eaton recognized, that "die competitive eanting power of die 
present journeymen in die trMle woukl be jeopardized. It would be die same effea at die 
disorganization following on the introduction of a labor-saving machine."^ Correspondence schools, 
on the odier hand, did not overtly challenge die veterans' control of die shop floor. At the same 
time, ICS gave young workers a way to ally themselves widi management and to skirt the veterans' 
restrictive practices. While dueatening loi^g-standing shop practices. ICS's mediods could be 



" Ibid., p. 89. 

^ Quoted in ibid., p. 96. 

^ Ibid., p. 20. 
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•dvanugeoul to tfaOR young wocken who perodved thoie pncticet at • bar to idvanoemeiiL The 
primaiy oontitiiency of ICS was compoaed of young men between the ages of 23 and 27. As 
EMon noted, the imereau of the older and younger wofkers were by no mens kknttcai; shop 
practices that restricted the number of appitntioes and rewarded seniority also penalized 

youthfulness." 

One additional source of ICS's appeal beat^ noting: its attractiveness to native-bom 
woikeis. As immigruit artisans, eqiedally those fiom eastern and southern Europe, moved into the 
manual trades in the late nineteenth century, native-bom woiken either toug^ to enter non-manual 
trades or to upgrMk their skills within manual trades. The listt of its students that ICS 
occasionally published showed an ovenMiidming predominance of English names. The list 
published in 1905. for example, contained only 11 Irish names out of 186 in Boston. 12 Italian or 
east European names out of over 1.200 in New Yoric Oty, and fewer than 15 Slavic names out of 
Just under 1.200 students in Chicago. ICS seems to have attFKted primarily native-bom woricers 
who saw the need for more education but who could not afford the opportunity costs of prolonged 
foraial schooling.^ 

Proprietary Classroom Education 

Even before ICS came on the scene, proprietaiy achools had invaded the field of 
commercial education. The first private commercial schools had spnmg up in the 1850s and served 
adult students in evening classes, but. by the 1880b, private day schools, which took students 
directly tnxa secondaiy schools, dominated commercial education. The classroom fonnat of these 
schools proved &r more oomparible with commercial ttian with technical educatiOQ, mainly because 
commerce encompassed a Ur more comparable range of skills. In contrast, instnicdon by mail was 
ideally suited to the diversity of technical skills. Most private business sdiools could attract 
snidents by offering no more than bookkeeping, coomiercial arithmetic, penmanship, thonhand, 
and— following the successfijl mariceting of the typewriter in tlie mid- 1870s— typing. Between 1871 
and 1892. enrollments in these schools leaped from just under 6,500 to over 90.000 students. 
Although most students attended during the day. the proportion of evening smdents rose in the 



" On the age of LC.S.'s shidents, see The I.CS. System of Instruction by Mail, preface; on 
stx>p practices, see Eaton, "Education for Efficiency in the Railroad Service." p. 21. 

" The I.CS. System of Instruction by Mail. 
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eaily 1900i until, by 1916, evening ttudems iccouniBd for i ddid of tlie emoOmentt of proprietary 
biiiiDeti tchoplt* 

Although figt-to-riches themes mounded In the adveitliing of pnsprieniy huiineii achools. 
advenising alone did not account for their growth. Indeed, even when they did not adveitiae. they 
attracted studentt. For example, in the IStOi nd 1890i. die YiklCA evening icbooii weie ao 
euccessful in drawing snidems to their oommeroial and technical counes. that the Aaaociatkm's 
embamssed leaders, still wedded to the ideal of self-cutoue. tried to downplay the faa Rather 
than advertising, it was the growing prominence of office worfc in the laie-nlneteenih-ce«ury 
economy that shaped demand. Office woik conrinued to gain in imponance between 1910 and 
1930. The Univerrity of Chicago economist Paul Dou^as esdmaied tiiat the ntio of clerical 
workers to all woricen in manufacnirlng dropped from one in thineen in the decade 1890-1899 to 
one in seven by 1924." Douglas noted that subdivision of taslc; ioA specialisation accounted for 
much of this change. Few manufachuen in the 1890s thought of keeping complete rocofds of their 
costs: efficiency experts were only starting to grasp the complexity of calculating costs in large 
manufacturing enterprises. By the 1920s, however. mamifKturers employed huge stafft merely to 
keep records. Similariy. a sales department in the 1890s typically contained a sales manager, sales 
personnel, and a stenographer. By the 1920s, it was unusual to find the sales depaitment of a 
sizable business that did not engage in maricet analysis or employ complex plans to reward its 
salespeople for meeting quotas." 

Although salaried woricen contimied to be paid more than wage earners in manufacturing in 
the 1920s, the relative advantage of the sahuied woricen shrunk between the 1890s and die 19205. 
Douglas calculated that the real earnings of wage eatnera in manufacniring rose 28 peicem between 
1890-1899 and 1924, while those of salaried woricen in manufacturing rose only 2 percent." This 
relative shrinkage of the salaried woricen* advantage reflected several facton: the steady trend 
toward the subdivision of tasks and consequent reductions in skill levels; the movement of women 



" Janice Weiss, "Education for Clerical Woric: The Nineteenth Cenhiiy Private Commercial 
School, " Journal qf Social History 14 (Spring, 1981): 411. 

" Paul H. Douglas. "What Is Happenhig to the White-Collar Job Maricet?" System: The 
Magazine qf Business (December, 1926): 720-21. 

" Ibid., p. 720. 
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isto the ckiical woik force; and the mcoest of the proprietaiy ichooU in matching supply to 
demcid. To a degree, all of theae fiKion were lelaiad. Although loine of the proprietary schools 
called theoaaelvw coUegei, their baric Auction wai to tratai woiken for entry*levd poritkmi. The 
prindpd chai^ that occurred in proprietary acfaoolt between 1900 nd 192S wai the risfaig 
propoitkMi of itudentt in their itenogn^hy couraet; a fodena report in 1918 did Uttle moit than 
compart the different types of riKMthand taught by proprietary schools.'* The prominence of 
sierwgraphy coincided with the rising proportion of women in proprietary schools. Prom a third at 
the start of the century, the proportion of women rose to 40^9 percem between 1910 and 1916. 
By 1924, there were nearly twice as many women enrolled as mea"* 

CORPORATION SCHOOLS 

Whether tratadng men or w(»nen, pn^etary schools provided a narrowly vocati(Hul type of 
education. Indeed, narrow vocationalism was the reigning spirit of the day. It pemeated 
commercial no less than technical education and it revealed itself in die movemem for ooiporation 
schools u well as in the pn^jirietary schools. In 1914. a number of leading businessmen 
established die National Association of Cotporatioo Schools: "Everywhere," a Journalist proclaimed, 
"there is a new alliance between education and industry and between the corporation and the 
community."* 

Seversl motives inspired the mov^em for corporation schools, including die growtii of 
corporate paternalism between 1900 and 1920. Companies wim profit-sharing plans, employee 
healtii i^ans. and provisi(His for paid vacations proved especially responsive to die idea of 
corporation schools. But die most strUcing foamre of diese schools was dieir stress on die 
inculcation of specialized knowledge, knowledge that was company-specific as well as job-specific. 
Like paternalism, specialization appealed to corporate executives as a way to tie woikers to their 
employers and reduce labor turnover. One of die pioneers of corpontion schools. National Cash 
Register's John H. Panersm, often claimed that sales forces were made rather than bom. Patterson 



** U.S. Departmem of die Interior, Bureau of Education, Biennial Survey (ff Education, 1916- 
1918, Bulletin. 1919 no. 91 (Washington. D.C., 1921): 416*28. 

Ibid., p. 389; see also J.O. Malott. "Commercial Education." U.S. Depaitmem of die 
Interior, Bureau of Education, Biennial Survey 0f Education, 1924-1926, Bulletin. 1928 no. 25 
(Washington. D.C, 1928): 232. 
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fliUy fcjectad the idea that tut talken weie neoetuitty the beat nteipeople. Ratber. he 
emphaiixed mining lal e ipcople to analyie a piiMpective client't butineis in older to identify the 
need fi>r a caih itfiiter. One of NCR't riogm daimed that "there ii in evay ooniMtty nore a 
need which, when unooveied, wOl lead to die aale of a National caah regiiter." Viewing effective 
lelling as a technique that nearty anyone could maater. Ptttenon comtnicted mode! butcher, drug, 
and gioceiy atoita. complete widi dummy merchmdiie. so that students of sales techniques could 
learn in reaiisdc settings. His emphasis on spedaUzadon even followed die graduates of his 
schools: he refused to allow his saleapeople lo cany acrewdriven on dieir tripe, lest their tinlcering 
wldi broken itgiiten distract them tnun selling. Instead, he established a tpedtH school for 
repainnen.'^ 



In one respect. Patterson was a little behind die times, for by Wodd War I many 
coipontions had developed elaborate tesu to evsluate die aptitudes of woriccrs. diereby ensuring 
themselves a teachable woric force. As die following sample indicates, one apdtude in demand was 
an ability to read quickly and to follow instnictions unquesdoningly: 



Do what it says as quickly as you can. but be careful to note just what it does say. 

Widi your pencil make a dot over any one of theae kiaen~-P.OM.U. and a comma 
after die longest of ttieae dute words: boy modier giiL Ita. if Christmu comes in 
March, make a cross right here ... but if not, pass akmg to die next quesdon, and tell 
where die sun rises. ... If you believe diat Edison discovered America, cross out what 
you Just wrote, but if it was someone else, put in a number to oomplcie dds sentence. 'A 
hone had . . . fieeL* Write, yea, no matter whether Qdna ia in AMca or not .; snd dien 
give a wrong answer to ddt queadon: *How many days ait diere in die week?* . . . Write 
any letter except g just affcer dds comma, ... and then write no if 2 dmea 5 are 10 ... . 
Now if l^iesday came after Monday, make two croaaes here . . . , but if not, make a circle 
here ... or else a square here. ... Be sure to make diree crosses between these two 
names of boys: Oeoige . . . Hemy.* 



" Isaac Marcossen. Wherever Men Trade: The Romance tf the Cash Register (New Yortc, 
Dodd, Mead, and Co., 1948), pp. 30-39; chap. 5: see alao F.C. Hendenchott, "Ooiporadon 
Schools." Independent (March 6. 1913): S19-23o Taylor, it should be noted, disapproved of 
Patterron's coiporaie paternalism, or "labor refomi." and maintained diat "ihe esaiblishmem of die 
semi-philanduopic schemes should follow instead of preceding die soAudoQ of die wages question"; 
quoted in Nelson. Frederick W. Taylor and the Rise <3f Scientific Managementt P- 119. 

" Lee Oalloway. Office Management (New Yorii, Ronald Press. 1918), p. 451. This test may 
have been an adapcadon of die famous alpha series testt administered by die Army to draftees 
in Wortd War I. For example, item 5 of alpha test 1 reads: "If taps soimd In die evening, dien 
put a cross in die fint circle: if not. dnw a line under die word NO." See Cart C. Brigham. A 
Study cf American InteUigence (foreword by Roberi M. Yerices. Princeton. N.J., Princeton University 
Press, 1923), pp. 3-4. 
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Propfietaiy and coipoittion Khooli Intenected vocMknal educaticn in higher educatioo at 
levenl poinu. The popular tucoess of the pnprietaiy ichools helped lo penuade univenity 
exteniion officials to experiment with vocattooal e xte n aio n oounea. In the 1890i, aevefal 
univeraities had launched ambitious pfognms of off-campus lectures in fieUls like Uaioiy, literature, 
and economics. The shift of universities toward vocatioQal extension in the etdy 1900s reflected 
both the failure of extension courses in academic subjectt to draw enough students and the presence 
of an alternative— vocationalism— whose lure had been demon s trated by the pioprietaiy schools. 
University extension divisions used the oourees and advertising techniques of ICS and other 
correspondence schools as models for their own correspondence courses." In the field of law. 
university eveniitf schools competed with proprietary schools fbr soidents. In some instances, 
univeisities absorbed proprietary law schools, purchasing their facilities and hiring their faculties." 

On balance, however, higher education ultimately wm able to distinguish its version of 
vocationalism by emphasizing a more analytical approach than that of the proprietary schools. The 
inability of univenity extension to loosen ICS's grip on the marlcet fbr poptihr technical instraction, 
the steady flow of credit-seelcing schoolteachen into summer and extension ouuises. the 
development of accountancy as an academic subject, and the continuing expansicm of undergraduate 
enrollments between 1890 and 1930-^ of diese factors combined to elevate university 
vocationalism over the proprietary variety. 

Although proprieuty schools failed in the long run to influence universities, bodi proprietary 
and corporation schools had a profound impact on the shi^ of public school vocatiMudism. 



" Reber made a study of l.C.S.'s methods, while Ughty, impersonating a prospective student, 
frequently wrote to proprietary correspondence schools in onler to gain access to tteir syllabi and 
instractional methods. See Edward M. Hyans to Ughty. July 22, 19M, and Walton Jt-nes to 
Ughty, December 4. 1908. Ughty Papers, University of Wisconsin. Reber's candid admission that 
he imitated proprietary commercial correspondence schools spailced criticimi tm those who mw 
university extension as an expression of high idealism. See Rosenstreier. BoumUuia tf the 
Campus, p. 69. 

" Stevens, School, pp. 77-78. 
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TECHNICAL TRAINING IN THE PUBUC SCHOOLS 

Befoie 1900. few nibUc tdiool fitiMtfrm Mid nudi tni fnri ffl to tnde tndninc wUdi hid 
■nodtflooi wtth Buiope, dan divitlont, nd locUl mrnkBatkn. Whh to pramiie of dignifying 
labor, the manual training movement teemed more in tune with American ideals. Manual training, 
especially on the elementary tchotd level, had tibe added advantage of being rdatlvely cheap, while 
trade training carried several unwelcome expenses. Fiisu trade training required many different 
kinds of equipment, including ftimacer nd engines. Although t iooie of trade tndning schools 
were established In the 1880s and early i890i in or near American ddes* many of these. Including 
the New Yoifc Trade School: the Rindge School in Cambridge. Massachusetts; and the Williamson 
Free School of the Mechanical Trades (near FhUadelphia) were endowed by philanthropists. 
Second, the conduslon seemed inescapable that trade training would have to take place in 
secondary schools, whose opponunity costs put them beyond the reach of most young people. 

In contrast, between 1906 and 1917 a movement for mass tnde training swept across die 
educatkxial landscape of the United States. To secure support for "real" vocational education (as 
opposed to manual training), piominent educators allied with businessmen snd reformen to found 
the National Society for die Promotion of Industrial Education (NSPIE) in 1906. The NSPIE. later 
the National Society for Vocational Education, lobbied vigoroudy for federal aid to education in the 
public schools, dedsively influenced die passage of die Smith-Hughes Act, and dominated die 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, which administered the new law. 

The NSPIE brought together strange bedfellows, induding business people from the National 
Assodation of Manufacturers, setdement-house woilcers. piindpals of tnde training schools, a 
sprinkling of labor leaders, and a dedicated core of public school educators. As befitted so diverse 
a membership, the NSPIE's constituents came to die organization widi conflicting agendas. Labor 
leaders, for example, had long opposed trade training schools as schools fior itrikebitakets, but diey 
had gradually wanned to die idea of vocational education as a way to keep young people off die 
labor market. Business leaders, concerned about America's declining international competitiveness, 
saw trade training as a way to enhance productivity. Some of the setdemem-house workers and 
reformers remained attached to manual training. But for all of its diversity, the NSPIE quickly 
developed a dear goal: die advocacy of fiederal aid to vocational education conducted in separate 
trade schools. Its dominant motif became efficiency in education. 

The direction taken by die NSPIE owed a great deal to Qiaries Prosaer, a veteran school 
administntor who effectively audiored die Smidi-Hugher Act. and to David Snedden. a fomier 
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■chool w p e ri me n ilem who uught education at Sunford and Columbia before becoming 
M a mcfau a ett t'i oommiationer of educaikm in 1909. Wheie John Dewey believed In uaing the 
pCBctical experienoei of the child ai a baaii fi>r a bioad co mp it h eMlon of Induatrial piooeaaes, 
Prooer and Snedden championed the gospel of "aodal efSdency** and advocated federal aid for 
Job-qwcific training conducted in separate vocational schools. 

PiDsser and Snedden recognized that the growth of proprietary coneqpondence schools 
revealed the failure of public education to meet a vast popular demand Ibr trade training. The 
conespondencc schools had made it dear that this demand was for entiy-level and Job-specific 
slciUs. Even the most zeaknis advocates of UsefUl Knowledge rarely had contended that schools 
should teach the opentions of the onlinaiy trades. But various considerations persuaded Piosaer 
and Snedden that schools both could and should ofler such instruction. Both men saw vocational 
education as a way to attract native-bom young people bade taito the manual trades and thus itduce 
the relative impoitance of immigruits in the manual labor force. Inasmuch as immignnts were 
often blamed for strikes and the spread of sodalist ideas, the public benefits of vocational education 
seemed obvious to Prosser and Snedden. The veiy act of teaching trades in public schools would 
enhance the dignity of the occupations and draw native-bom young peo|de into them. Tte United 
States Commissioner of Education obeeived in 1916 that, for a trade to be taught in a achool, it 
had to be reduced to prindples. If there were principles to leach. tfien even the woric of shop 
assistants would be elevated to the staois of a skilled occupation. Vocational educatois expected 
the schools to raise the prestige of the trades in much the same way that fonnal professional 
schooling had enhanced the status of the legal and medical professions." 

The discussions of principles raised a key issue: what prindples infonned onUnary trades 
in an age of spedalization? Prosser and Snedden responded by attacking various connotations of 
"syU" and "prindples." At times they and thdr foUowers aigued that, under modem conditions, aU 
occupations were becoming more like the professions. Meyer Bloomfield, a leader in the 
movement for vocational guidance in the schools, affimied that business people were now 
"commerdal engineers," less concerned with haggling over prices than with ensuring the swift and 
inexpensive flow of merchandise to consumers. Yet Prosser and Snedden also used "skill" in the 



*' Joseph F. Kea, "The Adolescence of Vocational Education." in Harvey Kantor and 
David B. Tyack. eds.. Work, Youth, and Schooling: Historical PtrsptcHves on Vocahonalism in 
American Education (Stanford. Stanford Univeisity Press. 1982). pp. 86-89. Harvey A. Kantor. 
Learning to Earn: School, Work, and Vocational Rtform in California, 1880-1930 (Madison, 
Univerrity of Wisconsin Press, 1988). pp. 27-30. 
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Taylorite lenw of any body of ofyanized knowtodfe, and itaaeliMt Insisted that even appaitmly 
umkOled jobs called for skill Taylor liiasdf had made fimous the example of pig-lnm handlen. 
He conceded that pig-iron handling did not call for any skill at all. In the oonveatfooal sense. A 
handler merely picked up a piece of iron and canied it fkom one pik to another. Aoooidlflg to 
Taylor, an imelUgent gorilla could peifonn the job as ably as a handler. Yet Taytor'a own 
experimems at Bethlehem Steel had increaaed die productivity of pig-iron handlen by detennining 
the optimuin daily distribution between work and rest periods.* 

Given their conception of skill Prosser and Snedden nanually gravitated to a type of 
vocational education that was both job-specific and job-based. Continuation schools, which allowed 
teenagen to alternate between school and woik, seemed to them die tded vehicle for their 
objectives. The Smith-Hughes Aa stipulated that one-tUnl of federal fonds >*ad to be allocated to 
continuation schools, and emoUments in ootitinwation schools spurted under the new law. Fmm the 
standpoim of Prosser and Snedden. continuaiion schools had many advantages. Such schools dealt 
directly with what most educators recogniieo as die critical age and economic group: those 
between fourteen and sixteen who could not afford the opportunity oosu of ftill-time schooling. 
The continuation model also promised to blum the impaa of advocates of manual tnhiing. whom 
Prosser and Snedden viewed as bem on sacrifidng real vocatkmal education to aiiy abstractions. 
Students in continuation schools spem only four to eight houn a week In die classroom, the rest on 
the job. where they were instructed by woricets. The growth of ooipontion schools persuaded 
Prosser and Snedden that business was their natural ally, just as the success of ICS demonstrated 
that any broadly-based program of vocational tniniiig had to reduce die opportunity costs of 
education.** 

The philosophy behind the Smidi-Hughes Act took shape before the United States entered 
Worid War I. but the war gave vocational educators tfieir momem in the sun. The federsl 
govemmem supported a massive training program for workers in war itxlustries. The government 
required precisely what the NSPIE had been advocating: progrsms that promised die swift training 
of woricers for job-specific tasks For example, during the war. Charies R. Allen, a prominent 
NSPIE official, supervised the training of shipyard instnictors under die auspices of the Emergency 



" Nelson. Frederick W. Taylor and the Rise of Scientific Management, pp. 92-95. 

" William O'Leary and Charles A. Prosser. "Short Unit Courses for Wage Earners and a 
Factory School Experimem." U.S. Deparmient of Labor. Bureau of Labor Staiisdcs. Bulletin no. 159 
(Washington, D.C.. 1915). 
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Heet OcHporaiioa of the United Sttiet Shipping Bond. AooonUng to Alkn. the only efSdem-Hhtf 
it, quick—way to tnln woiken was lo coirait their cducailoo to ddOod ivoiken. To aooompUih 
iMt. the wofko^imiiucioit themadvei had lo be taught to antf yie and iubdivide iheir Jobi taio 
multiple taikt, each of which could then be taught to new woifcen. Ilie moat effldent tninlng wai 
the mott nanow. Allen thought it inadvisable to teach any woiker more than neceaiaiy to 
accomplish the task. "Under good instructional conditions," he wrote, "the induatiial instructor win 
not waste any time instnjcting a man in anything that he wiU not acmally need to use and apply in 
the wofk for which he is oeing trained."** 

Although waitime mobilization supponed Prosser's conception of vocational educaboo u 
based primarily In the woikplace, once the war ended and the emergency passed school-based 
models of vocational education gradually gained ascendancy. Various factors account for this 
development. Despite the preoccupadon of Piosser and the NSPIE with industrial education, 
congressional support for vocational education always had owed a great deal to asricultunl 
interests. A representttive of agricultural interests. Georgia's Hoke Smith, oosponsored both the 
Smith-Lever and Smith-Hughes acts. The Agriculhiral Extension Service, established by the Smith- 
Lever Act, employed male county agents, who taogls ftrmets belter ways to grow com. and female 
agents, who organized "home demonstration work" in the fonn of earning dubs for niral giils. 
The same law also subsidized the 4-H program, the main rural youth organizatioa By 1917, 
courses in agriculture and home economics had made their way into niral schools, carried by the 
general enthusiasm for agriculmrsl extension. The bulk of fedend money allocated by die Smith- 
Hughes Act supported agricultural extension, and more studeitts emtdled in home ectmomics dun in 
any other subject subsidized by die Act. 

Passage of the Smith-Hughes Act also coincided with the surge of ewoUments in public- 
school conmiercial courses, a type of vocational education congruous widi classroom instructian. 

COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN THE PUBUC SCHOOLS 

When Prosser and Sneddon spoke of woricers, they usually meant men or boys woricing in 
factories, shipyards, construction, and similar ^les characterized by the presence of heavy 
equipment. Both men were convinced that social staMlity depended on attracting nadve-bom young 
people away Ax>m commercial fields and into die manual trades and, indeed, the Smidi-Hughes Act 

** Charies R. AUen, The Instructor, The Man, and the Job: A Handbook for inmtctors cf 
Industrial and Vocational Subjects (Philadelphia, J.B. Lippincott, 1919): pp. 11-12; 39-42. 
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did net suppoit oommeidal educatkxL Yet« at the propiietaiy builneii achoolt had demofiStnoed. 
ooouDercial eductfion was highly oompaiiblp wltti clanrooin Inimiction. Oounei in nenography. 
tynins. and booUceaDint flfwdftd oubUc aeooodaiy tchftftlt in the 1890i and nanertQv ORSved 
popular among educaion and pamta alike. Borollments tn the commeiciil cunlcuU of public high 
acbooli roae ftom 161,250 in 1914 to 430,975 hi 1924. Daring die aame period, emoDmentt in 
pioprietaiy buaineas achools declined diaiply, ftom a peak of 336,032 in 1920 lo 18S363 in 1924.** 
Public high ichools were absort)ing die ftmcdon of entiy-level commercial training diat the 
piDprietary achoob had long perfbnned. 

The growth of commercial enrollments was pan of the remaricaUe rise of the secondary 
school population between 1890 and 1930. WhUe many factors contributed to dds 
growth— including legal restrictions duu tended to discoursge die emptoyment of children between 
fourteen and sixteen— die introducdon of commercial courses played an impoitant role. Commercial 
courses, in mm. reflected die growdi of office woric and die changing aspirations of a segmem of 
die American woridng class. Paul H. Douglas noted diat in die 1890s "white-collar jobs" were 
pretty mudi reserved for members of white-collar fiunilies. 

To put it more scientifically, die clerical class in America was pnu:ticatty a separate, non- 
oompeting grtMip. The son or daughter of a machinist did not oidinailly become a white- 
collar worker, for the very good reason that a macfaicist was seldom able to send his 
children far enough dirough school to quaUfy diem for any office Jobs.** 

hi contrast, by die 1920s die manual woricer. "widi more dollars in the Saturday-night envelope." 
sent his children to school longer. "He saw die advantage to diem hi graduating into die white- 
collar class."" 

The irony of this situation did not escape Douglas. The more students perceived high 
schools as routes into die white-collar middle class, die greater die number of would-be cleri:^ and 
stenographers in commercial counes. and die more uitense die competition for white-collar jobs. 



** Malott, "Commercial Education," pp. 252-53; AX. Prickett, "Development of High School 
Commercial Curriculum and University Courses." Accounting Review 3 (March. 1928): 55. 

Douglas, "What is Happening to die White-Collar Job Maricei?" p. 721. 

^ Ibid. 
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The spread of comroeicitl education seemed to eiuuit the continued ihiinkage of the advantage of 
white-oollir woric over manual woilc. 

Yet many educators took a more optimistic position. In 1926. J.O. Maloo, a specialist in 
commercial education for the United States Depaiimem of Education and an eager suppoiter of 
oommeicial education in the public schools, used the giowiiig specialitation of otBoe woik as an 
argument in favor of greatly expanded oommereial training. Maloit's theme was the oow-funiliar 
one of scientific efficiency. As "woric is divided into many activities,'' he wrote, "each person with 
special interests, ^)C]tudes, and opportunities may devote his entire time to the woric for which he is 
best fitted. Through repetition of comparatively few tasks greit dexterity and skill are acquired." 
MaloQ counted it a positive advantage that the woric of bookkeepers had been subdivided into 
several distinct occupations, including "invoice cleric journal deric. ledger cleric machine 
bookkeeper, cashier, bookkeeper, and junior, senior, public, and certified public accountant "* In 
additi(m to specialization. Malott observed a tendency toward tht standardization of office work 
across company lines. This too advanced the cause of vocational education in the public schools. 
The office woricer in an age of standardization had "a better understanding of what he must do for 
an initial position or promotion. The meam of trsnsition to higher levels are clarified and made 
possible on the basis of ceitain known bodies of knowledge, skills, and traits."" In Vais way. the 
woricer "is in a position to plan his future educational and business cereer with a minimum of lost 
time energy." Nairow commercial education would ultimately enoourafce social moMUty and 
prevent "the formation of a static society of office and store woriceis more or less stratified at 
distinct levels."'*" 

In his Panglossian defense of commercial education, Malott took it for granted that woricers 
rationally planned their careers to maximize profit and status. Nothing better illustrates the middle- 
class values of the vocational movement than this assumption, which ignored the roles of Job 
security, ease of woric, and proximity to family and friends in woridng-dass occupational decisions. 
Malott 's thinking reflected the tendency of vocational educators to model oociqMtional training after 
professional education. Prosser and Charies R. Allen wrote in 192S that: "In the professional field 
the advance from unorganized or pick-irp training to oiganized instruction has already reached a 

" Malott, "Commercial Education," p. 257. 
" Ibid., pp. 258 59. 
"» Ibid., p. 258. 
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ooQtidefBbk mge of developmem."^ The inpUcttioo wat clear it was meitly a matter of time 
before education ftar ordinaiy oocupationi caught up with pfoliBaiional educttiOQ. 

Maiott alio anumed that high acfaool gnduaiet would aeek oppoitunlttet 3ot mnining as 
their careen p rogw ai ed. Education never ended; Ule reaembied a timetable, with periodic training 
and letndning oppoitunities. Malott'i own evidence tended to oonflia with tfiia aammption. for he 
cited contemporuy occupational luiveyt demomtiatiQg that, save fbr executives and aecittaiies. 
there exitted "veiy Uttle acmal advancement for office woifcen."'' But he retained his faith that 
the developmem of business into a profeasion, evidenced by the pfoUfieration of collegiate business 
schools and of licensing examinations for public accountants and real estate brolcers, would cxeate a 
ladder of opponunity for office woikers. 

Some comemporaiies. to be sure, dismissed the whole idea of vocational education. In 
1922. Anhur Pound contended that vocationalism was a waste of time, for most occupations ix> 
longer demanded skill.'** John Dewey, whose conception of vocational education differed 
profoundly from that of Maiott. Prosser, and Snedden. assailed the trend toward specialization and 
Snedden in particular for making industrial education rigid and brittle. Inasmuch as Dewey had 
become a vimial household deity among public-tchool educators by the 1920s, it is reasonable to 
ask why his antagoniits had so much influence. Part of the answer lies in Dewey's strange 
indifference to secondary education. Between 1900 and 1930. virtually all of the important issues 
raised by thr relations between woik and education centered on high schoob. institutions about 
which Dewey wrote next to nodiing. In addititm, as the success of the pn^iietary schools 
indicates, vocational education, even in its narrow fonns. was very popular. Vocationalism was not 
imposed on American education by a Oradgrindian elite. Rather, it had deep popular roots among 
those who peroeived it either as a way to enter the middle class or to advance within that class. 

Finally, vocational educatimi appealed even to those educators yA)o found Prosser and 
Sneddon's views extreme, because it promised to induce childicn to ftay longer in school. 
Ironically, prolonged education as such had never been an impoitam objective for Prosser and 



Charles A. Prosser and Chailes R. Allen. Vocational Education in a Democracy 
(New Yoilc. Century Co.. 1925), p. 25. 

^ Maiott, "Commeroial Education," p. 263. 

Arthur Pound. The Iron Man in Industry (New Yoik. Atlantic Mondily Press. 1922). p. 

200. 
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Soedden. Obtested with productivity and eflldeney. their ideal wat the ooodniatioo school, with 
young people altwnartng between achool and woik. But moit educaton of the 1920i md 1930i 
beUeved In pnHoQiing educMien. wUcb diey oooiiderDd morally and aodally prefenMe to 
beginning ««ik during ad o l e act n oe. By dmtic^Uy reducing the opportunitiet of young people to 
find Jobs, the Great Depression undennined the continuation schools but left intaa the ideal of 
piokmged education in vocational or com p w h e n tive acho6li. In addition, while aepante vocational 
achools survived the Depretiion, tome of the Ibnnt of vocational education mbaidimd by die 
Smith-Hughes Act— notably agriculture and home economics— were easily reconciled with the 
oomprehenaive high achoOls favored by mainstream educaton. As for oommeidal education^ it had 
always been rooted in comprehensive schools nnher than in separate vocational public schools. 
Contruy to die expectations of Prosser and Snedden. vocational education ultimately haimonized 
with an Ideal tiiat mainstream educatois found ineaistiUe: prolonged education (ttuough 
adolescence) in ctMnprehensive puUic schools. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN PERSPECTIVE 

Setting vocational education within a broad context, one that includes bbtii universities and 
proprietary schools, helps us to identify several importam historical patterns. Pirn, ttuoughout tiie 
period from 1860 to 1930 a succession of prominent educators called for a kind of vocational 
education tiiat: (1) aought to teach die relationship between specific job skills and underiying 
sciences, or "industrial processes"; (2) aimed at preparation for a mobile career rather dum mere job 
training; and (3) took place in full-time day institutions. In different ways Justin MonrUl. Calvin 
Woodward, and John Dewey exempUfled tttis approach. All tiute criticized die existing stmcmre of 
woric in American society and assigned vocational education die task of reforating tiiat woric 
stnicture. Monill'i land-grant graduates and Woodward's manual training graduates would restore 
respea for manual labor and ttiercby extinguish die mania for speculative profits that gripped die 
American middle class. Dewey's vocational pupils would grow up to beotmie woikeis equipped to 
plan tiwir industrial careers and resist the dehumanizing pressure of the industrial regime. All of 
these concq)ti(xi8 of vocational educaticm were idedogically driven, in die sense that they sprang 
less from coherent assessments of occupational requirements tiian from visions of differem and 
presumably better societies. 

In relation to tht manual trades, however, these expectations were never realized. The idea 
of comprehensive, analytical preparatory education for worit took root in the elite professional 
schools of engineering, law. medicine, and business, but not in institutions devoted to mass 
vocational education. American woric traditions diat were established well before 1860. including 
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the pncdcc of multiple occupations and atointion tor the jack^f-all^tei. contributed to the 
stiUWfth of Ae MofriU Ad's ideal Uiatt the law ntaeiewih oeotury. vlitu^ 
woikeis teamed their tr«Jcs on the job. by trial a«l enor and by oba^ 
than by formal instruction. Whatever might be aald against it, thU fyiian pioduoed enough 
tavcntive. self-ttughi mcchanics-the Isaac Shigen ttd Thomas Bdiaon^-to convince most 
Americans tittt anyone could tearn anything under neariy any ooiidi^ By the late nineteenth 
cemury. however, the coiporate revohition and the steady giowtti of ciedentialling requirements 
were stimulating an expansion of formal vocational trrtntag. As the history of proprietary schools 
reveals. ti>e popular demand for vocational education was tied closely to ttie qpest for immediately 
mariccttWe skills and credentials. The hi|^i opportunity costs of fiiU-time K^ooling spurred a turn 
to pan-time vocational instruction in ttie forms of correspondence schools, evening classes in 
business and law. and pubUc continuation schools. 

Starting in tiic 1920s and continuing tato the 1930s, the model of foU-timc. school-baaed 
vocational training, a model whose piotpects did not appear espedaUy bright as late as 192a began 
to overcome the previously domtaant modd embodied in evening classes and cootimiation and 
correspondence schools. Growing demand for office woriters and the rise in secondary school 
enrollments InitiaUy propeUed ttie change. Ironically, ideologisu of vocational education had always 
paid more attention to industrial tiian to commercial education, but it was commercial emoUments 
that spurred the growtii of vocational education hi ttie puWic schools. 

TT»c Great Depression accelerated tendencies aheady evident to 1929. weight of ttic 
Depression fcU heavUy on pan-time schools of every sort, for young people unaMc to find woric 
had liiUe incentive to take part-time vocatiomd couracs. Instead, unemployed teenagers simply 
prolonged tiicir full-time educatioa The proportion of scvcnteen-year^lds to graduate fiom high 
school, which as late as 1920 stood at 16.3 percent, rose to 28.8 percent to 1930 and to 49.0 
peiccnt m 1940. TTic ftiU-timc model of vocational education triumphed to the public schools, by 
incorporating tiie job-specific tratoing pioneered by tiic proprietary schools within the setting of the 
comprehensive secondary school. 
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